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‘Let the sighing of the Prisoner come before Thee.—Aecording to the greatness of Thy Power, preserve- thou those that are appointed to dic.’—Bible. 
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SELECTIONS. 


From the Boston Daily Times. 


REPEAL OF THE DEATH PENALTY. 
No. II. 


When one casts his eye upon the history of 
crime and punishment in modern Europe, the 
phenomenon which first attracts his notice is the 
prodigality with which the Death Penalty was 
formerly dispensed, and the prodigious advance 
which a milder system of repressive policy has 
made during the eighteenth and the first quarter 
of the nineteenth centuries; and still more re- 
markably, during the last twenty years. As this 
mitigation of punishment has been tried in every 
part of christendom, if any evil consequences 
had followed from it, some one would have been 
able to point them out, and to tell us when, 
where, hew, and how long the mischief mani- 
fested itself. Yet among more than two hun- 
dred authors upon this subject, whose writings I 
have examined, I have never found but two who 
have seriously attempted to exhibit the evils 
which these successive meliorations of the law 
must have occasioned, if those wise men against 
whose indignant remonstrances these changes 
were effected were right in their prognostica- 
tions. ‘The two champions of blood were the 
authors of ‘ Hanging not punishment enough,’ 
published in 1701, and ‘ Thoughts on Executive 
Justice,’ published in 1785; both of which works 
are now re-printed and distributed by the op- 
ponents of the Death Penalty, to show the ab- 
surdities into which men of great learning and 
talents are forced, when they attempt to vindi- 
cate the operation of the gallows. 

Most of those Who have regarded with favor 
existing death penalties, have united in the cho- 
rus of condemnation of those which have been 
repealed; so that po sooner is any one item 
stricken out from the bloody catalogue, than the 
voices of its former defenders are silenced, and 
all the world seems to discover at once, that it 
has been practising for wes: without the shadow 
of a justification, a revolVing cruelty. 

When we propose to take further steps in the 
path which thus far has been found to lead us in 
the right direction, the class of persons who sel- 
dom admit that the world may grow wiser, raise 
the warning cry that we set at nought the wis- 
dom of our ancestors. It is best to inquire then, 
without going back too far, what was the wis- 
dom of the last two or three generations, in the 
matter! of death penalties, how far have we de- 
parted from it, and what have been the conse- 
quences of that departure ? 

{t is quite immaterial what country we select 
for this investigation, as the results are every 
where the same. Some governments, however, 


_ afford us official data, much more complete and 
accurate than we can obtain elsewhere, and an 
argument founded on facts thus ascertained, is to 
be preferred, because it avoids the long contro- 

| versies about the evidence of the facts advanced, 

'to which we should otherwise be exposed. Let 

us first consult then the experience of the two 

neighboring nations of Holland and Belgium.— 

Both have spilled blood till they sickened at the 

spectacle. Both have laid aside the axe at last, 

to rust unused or very rarely to be drawn from 
its depository among #he other relics of a barba- 
rious age. 

In the city of Amsterdam, during the greater 
part of the last century, executions diminished 
as follows: 


From 1698 to 1735 there were in 43 years 288 
1736 to 1745 . Re 

1746 to 1766 + 21 " 28 

1776 to 1783 e 3 8 ' 5 

Total, 82 341 


This table gives between four and five, execu- 
tions, or to be precise, 4,15 per year for the 
eighty-two years included in it. 

But for the period ending in 


1735 it gives 6,7 per year. 
1745 ~~. 

1466 1,3 

1783 6 


That is, the annual number of executions was 
about eleven times as great at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, as in the latter part of it, dur- 
ing the time of our revolitionary war. 

Howard, the philanthropist, in 1785, speaking 
of Holland, says, ‘ of late in all the seven prov- 
inces, seldom more executions in a year than 
from four to six.’ 

In the Kingdom of Helland from 1831 to 1835 
inclusive, five years, there were five executions, 
or one per year. Holland therefore had five 
times as many executions in a year, half a centu- 


the proportion was the same as in Amster- 
dam for the preceding periods, then she had 
Fir TY-FIVE times as many in a year in the 
period preceding 1735 as in the period preceding 
1835. Were their morals better?—or their lives, 
their limbs, their goods safer, with fifty-five times 
as many executions? No! ‘The sword dropped 
from the wearied hands of vindictive justice.— 
They had learned the lesson of the French sage, 
une lot rigoureuse produit des crimes-—Harsh laws, 
beget crimes. ‘They had arrived, after wading 


Bentham :—‘ If the legislator be desirous to in- 
spire humanity amongst the citizens, let him set 
the example; let him show the utmost respect 
for the life of man. Sanguinary laws have a ten- 
dency to render man cruel, either by fear, by im- 
itation, or by revenge. But laws dictated by 
mildness humanize the manners of a nation, and 
the spirit of government.’ 

That Holland is better governed, dispensing 
with fifty-four parts out of the ancient death-pen- 
alties, no man denies. These fifty-four parts 
have been abandoned not only without detriment ; 


} 


but with positive advantage. 


utility ? 


of the criminal statistics of Holland, which would 
so far as I can carry it, strengthen the general 
inference I have drawn, but which would, after 
all, be unsatisfactory and open to objection, be- 
cause ofthe imperfection of the materials within 
my reach, I pass on to Relgium, where, fortu- 
nately, we have tables containing much valuable 
information for thirty-nine consecutive years, and 
of unquestionable accuracy. 

Total number of criminals sentenced to death 





ry before, as she had in this last period, and if 


through a sea of blood, to the conclusions of 


Is it unreasonable | uexampled harvest of murders in 1799 & 1802 | be id } a 
to suppose that the remaining fifty-fifth part is| &3, ought to teach every government how the | diers and artificers. In the midst of this disas- 
of the same deleterious nature, and might be dis-| e+il example of vengeance returns with its bloody | ter, the people of Soleure, forgetting that the 
carded forever, with the same safety, and certain | irstructions to plague the inventor. | sufferers were their besieging enemies, employ- 





in Belgium, excluding Limbourg and Luxem- 





; 


bourg, in each year from 1796 to 1833, inclusive-| In the 10 years ending in 1824 there were 49 Ex. 
ly, distinguishing also those condemned for mur-| «  jQ° «-  « 1834 “ “ O99 « 


der and attempts to murder, including under the; The convictions for murder diminish, as is 














head of murder the three crimes of murder, poi-| already seen in the table, in almost as rapid pro- 
soning, and parricide. portion. 
Con- For | Con- For I shall show that the results from other crimi- 
demn-  mur- | demn- mur- | nal returnsare similar to these. 
“ rj a eo ~ ri - Saggscngiepee-thame 
“+ a i hx + ae a: Boston, Mass., Feb. 6th, 1846. 
1798 71 31 | 1817 20 15 onPPPDPhARADRARNROAnrnrrrw 
1799 60 38 +$| 1818 ii Bf 
1900 844; 1819 9 THE BOY AND THE MAN. 
1801 90 29 1820 8 5 
1802 85 38 | 1821 18 4 BY REV. JOHN C. ABBOT. 
1803 86 44 1822 9 7 
1804 58 25 1823 6 5 | A few years ago there was in the city of Bos 
1805 25 15 | 1824 20 17 | ton, a portrait painter whose name was Mr. Cop 
1806 4217 | 1825 18 13 ley. He did not succeed very well in his busi 
sone ¥ " sony ni 1 | bess, and concluded to go to England, to try his 
1809 8s 19 1828 90 8 | fortunes there. He had a little son, whose name 
1810 20 10 1829 10 4 | was John Singleton Copley. 
1811 30 22 1830 2 0 John was a very studious boy, and made such 
1812-25 15 1831 8 2 rapid progress in his studies, that his father sent 
181330 12 18320 17 9 him to college. There he applied himself so 
1814 e si sated ea ie closely to his books, and became so distinguished 
yrs. 784 399 [19 yrs. 241 127 _a scholar, that his instructors predicted that he 
Berann. 41,2 21 12,6 6,6 | would make a very eminent man. 
Executed 531 71 After he had graduated, he studied law. And 
Perann, 28 | 3,7 when he entered upon the practice of his pro- 





From this table it appears that during the | fession, his mind was so richly stored with in- 
nineteen vears ending in 1814, in which were | formation, and so highly disciplined by his pre- 
531 executions, or 28 per annum, the number | vious diligence that he almost immediately ob- 

One or two cases of very 


convicted of Capital crimes was 784, or a little | tained celebrity. hej ‘ 
more than 41 per annum, and the number con-| great importance oe entrusted to him, he 
| managed them with so much skill and wisdom, 


victed of murder 399, or 21 per annum. But in| ™ een } ; , hol an 
the next nineteen years, when the executions | er attract the attenaion of the whole British 
were 71 only, or less than four per annum, the | "10" |, . P ‘ 

The king and his cabinet, seeing what a 


convictions were 241, or less than 13 per annum, | le d h dt ‘nfl 
and those for murder 127, or less than 7 per | earned man he was, and how mucu influence 


annum. So that under the unrestricted enare-| he had acquired, felt it to be important to se- 


tion of severity, when executions were more | ee pe Need bi vr the government. They 
tkan seven times as numerous as in the latter | ‘erefore raised him from one post of honor. to 


period, capital crimes were more than fhree| another, till he was created Lord High Chancellor 
tines, and murders also more than three times as | of England—the very highest post of honor to 
frequent. which any subject can attain; so that John 8S. 
Not only does this result follow from the table | ppt land. Mee SH Bigs Pane 
taken as a whole, but each period in which a| ed A bel able te eet biaiieana P Now Toh 
change in the degree of severity occurs, teaches to : y ane pe . 
he aaiednesltt , , is at the head of the nobility of England; one 
capa | of the most distinguished men in talent and 

| power in the House of Lords and regarded with 


The three years in which more than 50 exe- 


cutions occurred in ea pear, W ollowed | oaane 
ch year, were f ed | reverence and respect by the whole civilized 


respectively by the three years of most numer- | world. This is the reward of industry. The 
ous murders : studious boy becomes the useful and respected 





Tn 1798 executions were 60 | man. 
| 1799 condemned for murder 38 Had John Singleton Copley spent his school- 
1801 executions were 76 | boy days in idleness, he would probably have 
| 1802 ‘4 52 | passed his manhood in poverty and shame. 
** condemned for murder 38 | 
1803 “ “ 44 |@ PALADARAOrw 


These three years presenting an average of 68| ‘OveRcomE Evi. witn Goop.’ Rom. xii. 21. 
executions a year, or little more than double the |—During the disputes which usually attended 
average of the first 19 years, were thus followed | the election of an emperor of Germany, Soleure 
br three years of 120 murders, or 40 murders having taken the part of Lewis of Bavaria, in 
_per year, about double the average of the period | the fourteenth century, was besieged by Leopold 

it which they were included. of Austria. Whilst the siege was carrying on, a 
| The dragon’s teeth sown in the judicial butch-| great inundation of ghe Aur swept away the 
elles of 1798 & 1801 & 2, springing up in this, Works, bridges, boats, warlike machines of the 
| besiegers, and brought into@eopardy many sol- 


After 1808, criminal justice became milder; ed every method to save them from destruction ; 


Instead of attempting a detailed examination | the number of executions which for 10 years | end actually rescued many of them from perish- 


previous had been 411, or 41 a year, was sud- | ing. Struck by this singular act of humanity, 
daily reduced to 93 in the next seven years, or | Leopold desisted from his attacks, requested to 


/1ga year. Did this mildness encourage crime ?| be admitted as a friend, with thirty attendants, 


Oi the contrary the table already given shows | within the town, presented a banner to the town 
that there were not so many condemned annually | people, and ratified with them a treaty of peace 
fo all capital offences during these seven years | 2nd amity.—Simond’s Travels. 

asfor murder alone during the reign of blood that | 
preceded them. 

The mitigation of severity during the next 

peiod, is still more remarkable as are also its | 
efects. 


OPBPBBLPIP IL LL LILI II III 


Trve.—Guilt upon the conscience will make a 
feather-bed hard ; but peace of mind will make a 
straw-bed soft and easy. , 
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PRISONER’S FRIEND, 











Jrisoner’s Friend. 


Boston, February 25, 1846. 
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‘I shall ask. for the Abelition of the Penalty of Death 
until | have the Infallibility of Human Judgment 














demonstrated to me.’ LAFAYETTE. 
ome CONVICTS. 
o. VIII. 
ENCOURAGEMENTS., 


‘There have been cases where convicts, when dis- 
charged, have offered themselves to the people of 
God, and maintained a religious character * * * *’ 
—Report of the Prison Instruction Society in New 
Jersey. 


In every Reform, it becomes necessary to present 
Encouragements to labor. The movement in which 
we propose to engage seems attended with innumer- 
able Obstacles. We look abroad, and we look in 
vain for an Asylum for the Discharged Convict.— 
Branded with infamy wherever he is known; shut 
out from the common avenues of industry, he finds 
it almost impossible to regain a respectable standing, 
even inthe lowest ranks of society. Feeling that 
man never forgives, what wonder that he retarns to 
the ways of vice, and perhaps becomes again the 
inmate of the dreary Prison? But there are some 
encouragements. The humane have treasured up 
many facts that show conclosively that reformation 
is possible, even among the most degraded. Many 
beautiful and touching illustrations are within our 
reach, and every day adds to their number. 

We present the following from that devoted friend 
of humanity, Isaac T. Hopper, agent of the Prison 
Association in New York :— 


He said that Mary Nortis, a middle-aged woman, 
who had been frequently recommitted to prison, on 
one occasion begged him to intercede for her, that 
she might go out. ‘Iam afraid thou wouldst come 
back again soon, said he. 

‘Very likely, 1 expect to be brought back soon, she 
answered, with stolid indifference of manner. 

‘Then were will be thie use of letting thee out ?” 

‘] should like to go out. It would seem good 
to feel free a little while, in the open air and the 
sunshine.’ 

‘ Bat if thee enjoys liberty so much, why dost thou 
allow thyself to be brought back again ?’ 

‘How can [help it? When I go ont of prison, 
nobody will employ me. No respectable poople will 
let me come into their houses, I must go to such 
friends as I have. If they steal or commit other of- 
fences, I shall be taken up with them. Whether I 
am guilty or not, is of no consequence ; nobody will 
believe me innocent. They will say: ‘She is an 
old convict. Send her back to prison. That is the 
best place for her.’ O, yes, 1 expect to come back 
soon. There is no use of my trying to do betier.’ 

Much affected by her tone of utter hopelessness, 
Friend Hopper said: ‘ But if I could obtain steady 

oyment for thee where thou wouldst be treated 
kindly, and be paid for thy services, wouldst thou 
eally try to behave well ?” 
ibe cobisrenence brightened, and she eagerly re- 
plied: ‘Indeed I would.’ ig: 
The kind-hearted inspector used his influence to 


her dismissal, and provided a_ place for her 
ts bead nurse 1 in a ‘hospital for the poor. She re- 


ed there more than seventeen years, and Ge. 
that 


the duties of her situation so rie : 
who 


she gained the respect and confidence of a! 
This same friend related another touching in- 
stance Ce xg 
Patrick McKever, a poor Irishman in Philadelphia, 
was many years ago sentenced to be hung for burg- 
lary. For some reason or other, he was reprieved at 
the foot of the gallows, and his sentence was changed 
to ten years’ imprisonment. He was a man of few 
words, seemed almost dead within him; 
but when Friend Hopper, who became inspector dur- 
ing the latter part of his term, talked to him in a 
fatherly manner, his heart was evidently touched by 
the voice of kindness. After his release, he returned 
to his trade, and conducted in a. very sober, exem- 
ary manner. Friend Hopper often spoke to him 
ot friendly cheer, and things were going on 
very satisfactorily, when a robbery was committed 
in the neighborhood, and Patrick was immediately 
arrested. His friends went to the Mayor, and in- 
uired what proof there was that he committed the 
robbery. ‘No proof; but he is an old convict, and 
that is enough to condemn Wh,’ was the answer. 
‘Nay, it is not e h,’ replied Friend Hopper.— 
* He has suffered ly for the crime he did com- 
mit, and since he had shown the most sincere desire 
to reform, it never ought to be tnentioned against 
him. I think | know his state of mind, and! will 
take the responsibility of maintaining that he is not 
ilty, But to all his urgent representations, he re- 
ceived the anawer: ‘He is an old convict, and that 
is enough.’ , 
* The e r fellow hung his head, and said, in tones 
of despair: ‘ Well, then, [ must make up my mind 
to spend the remainder of my days in prison.’ 
‘Thou wert not concerned in this robbery, wert 
thou ?’ said Isaac, looking constantly in his face. 
‘ {Indeed I was not. God be my witness, [ want to 


jJead an honest life, and be at peace with all men.— 
But what good will that do? They will all say :— 
He is an old convict, and that is enough.’ 

Friend Hopper told him he would stand by him. 
He did so; and offered to be bail for his appearance. 
The gratitude of the poor fellow was overwhelming. 


a ——— ——_—— 


He sobbed like a child. His innocence was afier- 
wards proved, and to the day of his death, he con- 
tinued a virtuous and useful citizen. What would 
have been his fate if no friend had appeared for him # 
If every human heart had refused to trust him ? 
A-most beautiful incident is related by Mrs. 


Child :— 

A young Englishman left his native land, where a 
pampered church and nobility drive out honest work- 
ing-men from a soil ‘they gained by conquest, and 
still keep by the law of force. He came to this coun- 
try for employment, and found every corner crowd- 
ed. He was honest and industrious, but very timid, 
and easily depressed. When hi’ money was gone, 
and he could obtain no work—in an evil hour of dis- 





| 


tress and discouragement, he was tempted to hire a 


'wagon with the view of selling it, and pocketing 


the proceeds. He drove on desperately, far away 
from the city; but he was unused to knavish tricks, 
and conscienct would not allow him to offer the 
horse and wagon for sale. Still he could not muster 
sufficient courage to go back and avow his fault.— 
Natural timidity, and experience of man’s harsh- 
ness made him dread the task. He was soon sought 
for, and arrested. - He was advised to plead not 
guilty, and was told that an acute lawyer could 
bring him safely out of the nme) But he an- 
swered, humbly and sorrowfully, ‘1 did mean to 
sell the horse and wagon; and why should I add to 
my fault by telling a lie? Notwithstanding his 
modest deportment, the Oncommonly honest ex- 
pression of his.young face, and the upright nature 
implied by this declaration, he was sentenced to 
three years at Sing Sing. He served his time out, 
with the utmost humility and propriety; and when 
he was released, came to the Prison Association for 
advice and assistance. He gave every indication 
of a sincere determination to be a useful and honor- 
ableman. They furnished him with clothing, and 
paid his board, until suitable employment could be 
obtained for him. Not long after, he received a 
legacy of four hundred dollars, from a deceased re- 
lative in England. He immediately went to the 
office of the Association, repaid all the money that 
had been loaned him, and added a donation of twenty 
dollars. Was this a nature to be trampled under 
the feet of constables and police officers? Who was 
most to blame, society of the young disheartened 
stranger ? 


Such instances speak volumes in favor of kindness 
to the Convict. A most beautiful experiment was 
tried in the Sing Sing Prison on the fourth of July. - 
‘To each of seventy-three female prisoners was 
presented a bunch of flowers. Being afterwards as- 
sembled in the chapel, they brought their flowers with 


them, and while the matron talked with them, the 
tears flowed and convulsive sobs were audibly 


heard.’ 

In allusion to this incident, one of the matrons 
justly remarks, ‘It has deepened my conviction that, 
however degraded by sin or hardened by outrage and 
wrong, while Reason maintains its empire over the 
Mind, there is no heart so callous or obdurate that 
the voice of Sympathy and Kindness may not reach 
it, or so debased as to give no response to the tones 
of Christian Love.’ 

We now close our labors. 
claims of the Discharged Convict. Whether any 
other heart will respond to ours, we know not. We 
have done what we could. We feel deeply for this 
class of our fellow-beings, and we believe when their 
sufferings and privations are understood, Christian 
sympathy will be extended tothem. We hope jet 
to see that day when among our benevolent institu- 
tions, there will be one over the door of which shall 
be written in the enduring marble, AN AsYLUM 20R 


We have presented the 


DiscHarGeD ConvicTs. Cc. 8 
ALBERT J. TIRRELL. 


His arraignment—Secrecy—Appearance— Dress—JAd- 
dress of the District Attorney—Indictments—Coursel 
—Time of Trial—Rush of Spectators—Return to 
Jail. 


The eight hundred thousand people of Massachu- 
setts have now got this misgnided brother complet?ly 
in their power. He cannot go or come without their | 
consent. They learned by some means that he had 
gone to New Orleans, and they sent their agentsto 
that city to bring him to Boston. It cost them at 
least five hundred dollars to get him on here. It 
will cost them several thousand dollars, perhaps, to 
try him. The person who informed them where he 
had gone, will expect, we suppose, a thousand or 
more dollars for that information. The love of money 
is very strong in man. Various means are resortd 
to of obtaining it. Certainly it enables its possessor 
to exert a powerful influence in community, and to 
do much good in the world, if so disposed. Know- 
ing that Tirrell was liable to be hung if taken, ve 
are persuaded that there are not a few in this Con- 
monwealth who could not have been induced by he 
offer of any sum, however large, to communieite 
this information. We shall see who claims this te- 
ward. 

We hope the people of this State will not hang 
this young man—we hope they never will hang m- 
other man. We seem to hear an aged maternal ja- 
rent in Weymouth saying to them as David did to 
the people on one occasion, ‘ Deal gently, for my-sale, 
with the young man, even with Albert. 

Monday, the 16th inst., he was arraigned befwe 
the Supreme Judicial Court. Present, Chief J ame 
Shaw. The Court, came in says the Daily Mail,at 











form. The number of spectators present, was very 
small, owing to the secrecy which has been preserved 
with regard to the time of Tirrell’s arraignment; 
a course rendered necessary by the great curiosity of 
people to see him, as was shown a week since when 
it was expected the arraignment would take place.— 
Tirrell was brought from the jail to the sheriff’s of- 
fice about 9 o’clock, and a few minutes after the Court 
was organized, he was conducted in by officers, and 
placed at the bar. : 


The prisoner has changed somewhat since leaving 
Boston, at the time of the commission of the horrible 
crime with which he stands charged ; but the change 
so fat as personel appearance goes, is for the better. 
He is a handsome young man, full six feet in height, 
and admirably proportioned. His eyes are hazel, and 
skin naturally very fair; but confinement and the 
natural anxiety which he must feel, under the terri- 
ble charge for which he stands at the Criminal bar, 
have planted their marks upon his forehead. Other- 
wise he is more fleshy, and’ looks extremely heal- 
thy. 

The prisoner was dressed in the most fashionable 
manner; an olive colored coat, with gilt buttons, 
black gaiter pants, and satin vest. He bore the 
gaze of the spectators with apparent indifference, 
and conducted himself with dignity and the utmost 
coolness. 


After the prisoner had been placed at the bar, S. D. 
Parker, Esq., District Attorney, rose and addressed 
the Court as follows :— 


May it please your Honor—At the November Term 
of the Municipal Court, the Grand Jury for the Coun- 
ty of Suffolk, presented two indictments against Al- 
bert J. Tirrell, one for the wilful murder of Maria 
A. Bickford, and the peg arson in the first de- 
gree. Process was issued tfereon from the Munici- 
pal Court, but the party accused could not be found. 
These indictments were then, in pursuance of the 
Statute, certified and transmitted to this Court, and 
were entered on record, and process also issued from 
this Court for the arrest of said Tirrell. The Sheriff 
of this County hath returned on that process, that he | 
has arrested said ‘Tirrell, and hath him now before | 
this Court. In behalf of this Commonwealth, | now | 
move that he be sei at the bar, and be arraigned and | 
required to plead to both of said indictments; that | 
Counsel learned in the law be assigned him in his | 
defence if he wishes it, and that an early day, cer- | 
tain be assigned for his trial. 

The prisoner was then requested to hold up his 
right hand, and the Clerk read the first indictment 
charging the said Albert J. Tirrell, Shoé-manufac- 
turer, of Weymouth, County of Norfolk, with the 
murder of Maria A. Bickford, on the morning of the 
27th of October last. 

The question was then put—Are you guilty or not 
guilty ? 

Prisoner—Not guilty, sir. 

The clerk then read the other indictment, charging 
Albert J. Tirrell with setting fire to the dwelling- 
house occupied by Joel Lawrence, on the morning 
of the 27th of October last, the prisoner again res- 
ponded— 

Not guilty, sir. 

The plea of not guilty was given by the prisoner, 
in both sentences, in a firm, manly voice, and with 
his eyes fixed upon the Clérk who put the question. 

By the Coart—Are you prepared with Counsel to 
assist you in your trial ? 

Prisoner—I am, sir. 

The Court—Please to name them ? 

Prisoner—Amos B. Merrill and Annis Merrill and 
Rufus Choate. 


The Court—Are you ready for your trial ? 

Prisoner—No, sir,I am not. J should like to have 
you give me to the middle of April. 

The Court—That is impracticable, as the Court 
will not be together then. 

Prisoner—Then give me the fourth Tuesday in 
March, (the 24th.) 

The Court, after a short consultation with the 
District Attorney, then assigned Tuesday the 24th 
day of March next, for the trial. 

The prisoner was then conducted out of the Court 
room, and a rush of the spectators was immediately 
made to get a closer view of the unfortunate man. 
He was taken to the Sherifl’s office, and from thence 
to a carriage in waiting, which took him to Leverett 
Street Jail. 
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Potty Bopine.—We perceive that another effort 
is soon to be made to try this woman, though some 
of the papers speak of her as in a declining state of 
health. At the last attempt, 5000 jurors were sum- 
moned at an expense of $5000, but even then only 
eight were obtained, and the court was obliged to ad- 
journ to another county. Some even subjected them- 
selvesto a fine of $25 or $50. In examining 153 
jurors, 126 had valid excuses, and 155 did not an- 
swer. 

The following are some of the excuses successfully 
presented by jurors: attached to the military or fire 
department, aliens, previously examined, sickness of 
wives or families, no property, on other juries, too 
old, non residents, prefessional rhen, preachers of the 
gospel, &c., sailors, absent from -the city, Jews, mi- 
hors, witnesses in this case, &c., &c. 

‘The difficulty of obtaining jurors will continue to 
increase till the law of Capital Punishment will be 
defeated, if no: abolished.. The day is at hand when 


a jury in a capital case cannot be obtained at least 
in New England. 








20 minutes to 10 o’clock, and was opened in the usual }_ 


— 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


The following was handed to us by a friend, head- 
ed Capital Punishment : 


‘A journal should be a daguerreotype of the day ; 
and itis with some reluctance that we ask the con. 
tinued attention of our readers to a subject which has 
hitherto been the property of school men and tyros, 
and has been dragged before the public, like the car of 
Thespis, as a stage for the display of itinerant rheto. 
ric and twopenny philanthropy. Circumstances have, 
however, made the discussion an important one tv 
the Ree Ithas endangered the most promi- 
nent article 1M our penal code, and there is nothing ot 
more profound importance within the scope of gov- 
ernment, than the wise and adequate punishment of 
crime. Shall we be more wise and merciful than 
the Deity, and consecrate our sympathies to crime? 
It may be doubted, whether, to a great extent, the 
community has not been guilty of this sentimental 
folly. Some time since, an intelligent, temperate, 
and educated gentleman, unaccused and unsuspected 
of crime, voluntarily entered our Moyamensing pri- 
son. He applied for admission and was denied; he 
asked what was the most venial crime that would 
entitle him to a cell, and was told a threat to commi; 
it; he uttered the threat, was committed, and re. 
mained—the prison doors being ever open to him— 
for nearly two years. And this is called punishment. 
Is it wise to spread thus an easy couch upon which 
wearied crime may repose and fatten? Crime is, in 


Pennsylvania, clasped more closely to the bosom of 


benevolence, than misfortune ; and suffering, in order 
to excite the epicurean taste of modern sentiment, 
requires a taint of the putrefaction of guilt. Sucha 
policy itself is crime. 

We have already explained that the prospect ot 
physical and concenirated suffering is more appalling 
than any that is merely mental and diffused. Lei us 
add that it should be positive in its character—not 
merely a privation of accustomed comforts. The 
fear of sudden and violent death conveys more terror 
than any which enters the human heart. 


‘ The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a Paradise 

To what we fear of death.’ 


It startles and shocks the sovereign instinct of na- 
ture; imprisonment does not. It excludes earthly 
hope; in the solitary cell Hope sits by the prisoner, 
and make his lota cheerful one. Pardon, revolution, 
a thousand incidents, may open the door of the pri- 
son, but not of the grave. Nay, why is it that pun- 
ishment is opposed by a puerile philanthropy? Be- 
cause it is terrible. For this very reason, all who 
would not light the torch and wet the Knife of the 
midnight murder, all who would not have the dark 
form of murder bending over the couch of innocence, 
and its fear mingling with every moment of the life 
of weakness—desire to see it retained. , It is better 
that guilt should die than that innocence should 
bleed. God makes death the wages of sin; and the 
piety that would repeal that law, is unwise, if it be 
not guilty.x—V. American. 

The writer evidently misunderstands the whole 
subject, and seems to have but very little regard for 
human life. He speaks of Capital Punishment as a 
subject which hitherto ‘has been the property of 
school men and tyros.’ Really, and are such men 
as Lafayette, Sir Thomas Moore, Montesquieu, Mon- 
tague, Rush, and a host of others, to be compared to 
schoo] men and tyros ? 

Now he says, ‘circumstances have made the dis- 
cussion an important one.’ Indeed! The truth is, 
no circumstances can add to the importance of the 
subject. It stands of itself inherently as one of the 
most important subjects in the whole universe. As 
it regards the case to which he alludes, we believe 
it was that of an Englishman, who wished to seclude 
himself from the world; and concluded to try the 
State Prison for that purpose. There was no guilt 
on his part. It wasa voluntary imprisonment, and 
argues but little in favor of our Prison Discipline, 

This writer says that ‘suffering.in order to excite 
the epicurean taste of modern sentiment, requires a 
taint of the putrefaction of guilt.’ What a slander. 
Such language is too indecent todemand an answer. 

The writer goes upon the ground that Capital Pun- 
ishment has more terrors than imprisonment for life. 
This is not always the case. We have found crimi- 
nals who preferred hanging to imprisonment. 

This writer endeavors to make it appear that those 
who wish well to society desire. fo have the death- 
penalty retained. This is a mistake. The worst 
men in society are the strongest advocates for Capita! 
Punishment. Let him go into our prisons and he 
will find the murderers and thieves in favor of the 
death-penalty. 

Finally, this writer sage, ‘God makes death the 
wages of sin.’ If he megps moral death, we fully 
agree withhim, for natural death is the result of 
physical, rather than moral, laws. Cs $s. 


PRADA rwor—oarvasw 


Donations.—Providence, Collection at Seamen's 





Bethel, “ ® $2,70 
Frances Aplin, % 1,00 
Thomas Davis, ” 1,00 
Southampton, N. H., friends, 1,00 
Dr. Thayer, Boston, 1,00 
John.Campbell, Boston, 1,00 

$7,70 


Correction. In giving an account of the Collec- 
tion at Exeter, the printer put it at $3,12, whereas 
it should have been $7,87. 
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PRISONER’S FRIEND. 














ARSON. 


is an extract from a letter received 
scriber to our paper : 
Boston, Feb. 6, 1846. 

‘Under the present law, to set fire in the night 
timeinan inhabited dwelling house, the penalty is 
death. But to.fire a shop, or stable, or uninhabited 
dwelling, is a State Prison offence. I find on exam- 
ination that nineteen out of twenty of the late fires 
are of that class coming under the abba of the 
State Prison. Now admitting these fires to be the 
work of incendiaries, | wish to ask@the following 
questions—Are these incendiaries governed by moral 
considerations in omitting to fire dwelling houses, or 
are they governed by the fear of the gallows?’ 

We thank our friend, for thus frankly stating his 
difficulty ; and giving to us the chance of dving what 
we can to answer his objection. 

Ist. It might be enough for our purpose, merely to 
remark that the whole difficulty, if there be any, 
grows out of a fact, which is not proved, but only as- 
sumed, viz: that the fires in question are the results 
of incendiarism. And the probability is, that only a 
small number of the fires, the origin of which may 
be unknown to the public, are willfully kindled.— 
The circumstance that so many of these fires origi- 
nate in buildings occupied as work shops, and in the 
buildings carelessly managed and usd, and left at 
all hours with untended fires in rickety stoves, ac- 
count for a part of them. 

2nd. The fires, which are really set, maliciously, 
as far as they are set, for purpose of plunder, are nat- 
urally kindled for the purpose of firing buildings 
where valuable plunder is more readily obtained than 
itis in dwellings. 

3d. Welfare inclined, also, to think that, there are 
persons bad enough to fire a store or ware-house, for 
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purposes of revenge or other mischief, who, never- 


theless, are not bad enough to burn people in their 
beds. And we hope the day is near, when the gov- 
ernment shall not continue weakening, whatever 
tenderness for human life, there may be, in the minds 
ofthe people, by the deliberate homicide of the offend- 
er against its laws. 

4th. Wehave no doubt that, there are very de- 
praved people to whom the thought-of death, or a 
penalty, very terrible, and the fear of it may tend to 
keep them from the commission of some crimes.— 
This fear of death, however, operates very slightly 
upon great criminals, for want of sufficient imagina- 
tion and sentiment, in such minds, adequately appre- 
giate the idea of death, especially when viewed as a 
distant and extremely doubtful contingency. Obser- 
vation and philosophy both help to establish itin this 
conclusion. And, since those who have mind e- 
nough to appreciate it, to any great extent, are also 
apt to be persons fertile of expedients, they will in- 
crease their vigilance and caution, thus diminishing 
their estimated danger of detection, in proportion to 
their estimate of the consequences. Such men are 
apt todo the head-work for that less intelligent class 
of criminals, who may be considered their operatives. 

5th. The experiment of substituting imprisonment 
for death, tried by all the other New England States, 
and by nay other States of this Union, has so far, 
we believe, sustained the views of the opponents of 
the death-penalty. Massachusetts has submitted to 
the degradation of lagging behind them. = 
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AN APPEAL TO THE FRIENDS OF THE CAUSE.— 
Every day convinces us of the necessity of having 
an office of our own. We design immediately to 
procure a place, if possible, for such a purpose. We 
have no means to purchase the necessary materials. 
We have seen some friends, among them, stands 
that faithful and devoted friend, Prof. T. C. Upham, 
who has pledged $10. Another friend to the 
cause pledges ten dollars more.—-Hon. Robert 
Rantoul long ago promised fifty dollars to aid the 
cause. Who else will make up the sum? Shall 
not there be one Press for the Criminal? We need 
an office where Convicts may call when they leave 
prison, where they would be kindly received, and 
provided with employment in places sought out for 
them. Our present @ngagement with our printer 
has nearly expired, and something must be done im- 
mediately. Our paper now is beginning to have a 
wide circulation, though its increase now barely 
meets its expenses, reckoning nothing for the labors 
of its two Editors. 
us now to procure an Office. This will enable us to 
save something in our expensés, which for the paper 
alone is now nearly $40 a week. Who will help? 











Let us sum up the matter as it stands :— 
Hon. Robert Rantoul, $50,00 
Prof. T. C. Upham, D. D., 10,00 
A Friend,@ 10,00 
70,00 
Whole amount needed, $300,00 
Amount pledged, 70,00 
“wanted, 230,00 
Sse a * 


Civilization is looking up, in ‘Texas. They lately 
hung a man there, for murder. 


We believe our friends will aid. 





Private Executions—Dr. Johnson's opinion. 


It isa remarkable fact that within a few years, 
several states in the Union have authorized that ex- 
ecutions shall be private. We deem this*a great 
proof of the progress of the public mind in our cause. 
It proves that even some of the most ardent advo- 
cates of the death-penalty have become ashamed of 
their own bloody work, else why this shrinking from 
the public gaze! If Capital Punishment is designed 
to moralize the community, Why not have it done in 
the most public manner? Why not have the next 
execution on Boston Common? We call on those 
who favor this inhuman penalty to answer this 
question. The truth is, public sentiment has driven 
the gallows into the jail yard, and the next step will 
be to drive it out of existence. It is soon to share 
the fate of the pillory and the whipping post. A 
few years more, and executions of all kinds will 
cease forever. 

We have been led to make these remarks in con- 
sequence of an old paper, of Feb. 20, 1819, the In- 
dependent Chronicle and Boston Patriot, being placed 
in our hands by a firm friend of our cause in this 
city, James Whiting. Sometime since we noticed 
from the same paper an account of the execution of 
several pirates on the Boston Neck. In this paper 
we find the sentiments of the great Dr. Johnson on 
private executions. They will be read with deep 
interest, coming as they do from one who had so 
large an acquaintance with human nature. ? 

Dr. Johnson said to Sir Wm. Scott—‘ The age is 
running mad after innovation ; and all the business 
of the world is to be done in a new way ; men are 
to be hanged in a new way; Tyburn itself is not 
safe from the fury of innovation.’ It having been 
argued that this is an improvement. ‘No sir, (said 
he eagerly) itis mot an improvement; they object 
that the old method drew together a number of spec- 
tators. If they do not draw spectators, they do not 
answer their purpose. The old method was most 
satisfactory to all parties; the public was gratified 
by a procession; the criminal was supported by it. 
Why is all this to be swept away?’ ‘TI perfectly 
agree, (continues the learned biographer of Johnson) 
with him, upon this head, and am persuaded that 
executions now, the solemn procession being dis- 
continued, have not near the effect which they 
formerly had. Magistrates, both in London and 
elsewhere, have, I am afraid, in this, had too much 
regard to their own ease.’ NO INNOVATOR. 
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A Meeting for the Abolition of Capital Pun- 
ishment. 


A meeting for the above named purpose was held 
at the Washingtonian Hall on Thursday the 12th 
inst. It was called to Order at 2 o’clock P. M., by 
Charles Spear. Daniel Ricketson was chosen Secre- 
tary, Loring Moody, and Nathaniel Howard, finance 
committee. " 

The meeting was addressed by John M. Spear, W. 
L. Garrison, Brownson Alcott, John W. Brown, Lor- 
ing Moody, and Uriah Ritchie. It was an anusually 
interesting meeting. 

Adjourned to 6 1-2 o'clock. 

The evening session was opened by remarks from 
Charles Spear, and followed at length by J. A. An- 
drew, Esq. Rev. Mr, Anderson, of Dover, N. H., 
stated many remarkable cases in his experience 
which occurred in England. He had seen twenty 
nine executions in the Old Baily! and seven at 
Southack! The last he saw executed in Great Bri- 
tain, was Malcolm Gillespie, aged seventy four !— 
About one hundred thousand persons witnessed the 
execution ! James Ritchie, of Scotland, a youth, was 
hung for stealing a sheep from a Duke! He had 
seen nine females executed. After witnessing all 
these executions and observing their effects upon the 
spectators and the community generally, Mr: Ander- 
son had become convinced that their influence was 
bad, and that Capital Punishment ought to be en- 
tirely abolished. The statements of this gentleman 
were listened to with the deepest interest. We hope 
to hear from him again. 

Messrs. Hovey, O’Brien, Spear, Alcott and Gar- 


rison, subsequently addressed the meeting, which | over by the doctors. He was observed, early in the 
was continued until a late hour, and must be pro-| day, making rapid strides through the streets. His 


ductive of good. 
D. Rickerson, Secretary. 
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(We have received the following kind note from 
a sincere friend of humanity. Whoelse will send ? 


Will Mr. J. M. Spear appropriate the enclosed $1,00 
to the use of ‘the Boston Prisoners’ family, and 
oblige, Mary G. CHapMan. 

Chauncy Place, Feb. 20th. 


THe WITNESSES IN TIRRELL’s CASE were last week 
brought into the Supreme Court (with the exception 
of a few who reside out of the Commonwealth,) and 
required to recognize in the sum of $150 each for 
their appearance to testify at the trial. 
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(> Wantepv.—To purchase some second-hand 
materials for a small Printing office. Also wanted 
a suitable room for an office. Apply ag this office, 
40 Cornhill, Boston, 





Notices to Correspondents. 


Pror. T. C. Upnam.—Two communications have 
been received from this distinguished friend of our 
cause, with a promise of a series of articles on Capi- 
tal Punishment. 

Dr. Caanninc.—An excellent communication is 
on hand from this faithful friend. 

J. A. Anprew, Esq.—This gentleman is prepar- 
ing a review of Cheever’s new work on Capital Pun- 
ishment. 

H. Buss, or Rocuester.—We thank this friend 
for his communication, and we shall gladly insert it. 

C. C., Soura Weymovutu.—We have laid your 
communication before the Governor relating to the 
engraving business in our State Prison. We sus- 
pect that the matter does not stand as our corres- 
pondent expects. The whole matter is under con- 
sideration. 

Joun T. Barry, or Lonpon, Enc.—We have re- 
ceived a valuable letter from this foreign correspon- 
dent. We are truly grateful for his favors. We 
shall look with much interest for the package which 
he promises. 

Miss ExvizasetH Pease, or ARLINGTON, Enc.— 
We thank this lady for her interest in the cause.— 
The Temperance Magazine has come to hand, with | 
the promise of a regular continuance. We _ will| 
gladly attend to the request of the publishers of that | 
valuable work, and we thank them for the exchange. | 
We will aid them all in our power. ; 

E. H. Fotcer.—We thank this friend for the Re- 
port of the Ohio State Prison. 

W. J. Hutinc.—F rom this faithful friend we have 
received a Report of the Clinton Prison, New York. 

H.Brown, or Scotnanp.—We have received No. 
XI. of his’ valuable Magazine. 
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Human Souls worth more than Property. 
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‘ But let us trust in God, and take courage. Men, 
are beginning to feel and perceive that human souls 
are worth more than property.’ MRS. CHILD. 


How muck is contained in this single sentence ! 
But we believe it will be a long time before the world 
will appreciate the sentiment. How slowly do our 
Legislators realize the greatness of the truth here 
expressed. How much more time do they spend in 
regulating banks, canals and rail roads, than in 
making provisions for the -security of human life! 
We remember that at one session of our Legislature 
nine weeks were spent in discussing the subject of 
property, and two hours in the discussion of the 
question of taking human life; and then an Ortho- 
dox clergyman called up the previous question and 
cut off all debate! And at this very session, six 
weeks had already been spent, and the question of 
the Punishment of Death has not been brought be- 
fore the House for discussion. Butit will not be al- 
ways so. Human life will finally have its advocates. 
Heaven speed the day ! 
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A rEquEest.—Offieers of State, Inspectors or War- 
dons of Penitentiaries, Keepers of Jails, Superin- 
tendents of Insane Asylums, Police Magistrates, and 
others who may have documents relating to prison 
discipline, insanity, pauperism, &c., will confer a 
great favor on us by forwarding copies of their res- 
pective publications. All such favors will be grate- 
fully acknowledged and cheerfully reciprocated. 
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VireotnraA.—There are in this State 120,000 white 
children, of suitable age, who attend no school what- 
ever. There are 55,000 persons above 20 years of 
age who cannot read nor write. In the code of this 
State there are about 71 crimes that are capital 
when committed by blacks, and one crime which is 
capital when committed by whites. Put these facts 
together, and the result is that ignorance and cruelty 
go hand in hand. ° 
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VARIETY. 





GivEN Over.—A laughable incident is told of a 
nervous man, who imagined himself very sick; re- 
ports were in the neighborhood that he was given 








alarmed neighbors met him; ‘How are you my 
friend?’ ‘Sick very! *‘ Where now ?’ ‘After some 
one to set up with m@ to-night I am so plagued for 
good watchers, that I ean depend upon no one.’ 


Ancestry.—Francis I, desirous to raise one of the 
learned men of the age to the highest dignities of 
the Church, asked him, if he were of noble descent. 
‘Your Majesty,’ answered the Abbot, ‘there were 
three brothers in Noah’s Ark. I cannot tell, posi- 
tively, from which I am descended. 

Said a purchaser to a horse dealer, ‘ is that animal 
sure footed?’ ‘Perfectly,’ said tha Jockey, ‘ when 
he puts his foot down, you’d think he never was go- 
ing to take it up.’ 

An Irish ponATION,IN 1676.—When the people 
of Plymouth colony, were reduced to great distress 
by the war of King Philip, $500 were collected in 
Dublin, by the Rev. Nathaniel Mathew, and sent 
over here for relief. 





In Maine State Prison, there are sixty-nine in- 
mates, fifty-two of whom acknowledge themselves 
intemperate. 


The mind is like a trunk ; if well-packed it holds 
almost everything; if ill-packed, next to nothing. 
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Rects. to week ending February 21. 


New Bedford, D. Ricketson, $1—— Boston, Mr. O’- 
Brien, 75¢; G. Norton, 1; J. W. Gilson, 50c—— 
Blackstone, J. P. Hayward, 50c Lime Rock, B. 
Lindsley, 50c——Rockport, B. Colburn, 1——Hop- 
kinton, A. G. Walker, 50c; S. Winship, 50e—— 
Quincy, G. Follett, 14a——Hyunnis Port, W. Hinckley, 
1——Cumbridgeport, J. Baily, 25c——Croton, Rev. J. 
C. Smith, 1; A. S. Kendall, 1—— Newton Upper Falls, 
H. Wheeler, 1——Central Falls, T. Coffin, 1; E. 
Nickerson, 1\—— Foxboro, 4. S. Payson, 1 Norton, 
H. Payne, 25c¢ Hanson'* 8. Thomas, 31¢ Con- 
cord, O. Wilson, 1. ’ 























Under Sentence of Death! 

‘For he hath looked down from the height of his sanc- 
tuary ; from heaven did the Lorn behold the earth, 
to hear the groaning of the prisoner ; to loose those 
that are appointed to death.’ BisLe. 
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ARKANSAS! Martin, for the murder of his 
sister-in-law ; time of execution unknown. 

VIRGINIA! Huwrer Hitt, for the Murder of 
Major Smith, at Norfolk ; time of execution Feb 4d, 
1846, (Reprieved till March 2d.) 

Henry Moses, a slave, for the murder of Delilia 
Fisher, a free mulatto woman ; to be hung onthe 27th 
of March next. ° 

OHIO! Tuomas, for the murder of Frederick Ed- 
wards ; to be hung on the 6th of March next. 

NEW YORK! Titer, for the murder of John 
Covert at Whitehall]. Time of execution not known. 


KENTUCKY! Joun W. Parker, of Scrub Glass, 
for the murder of his wife. Time of execution not 
known. 


SOUTH CAROLINA! Dexter We tts, for the 
murder of Robert Headden, at Greenville, C. H., 8. H. 
To be executed on the 3d Friday in February. 

PENNSYLVANIA! Francis BaAsuer, Tunk- 
hannock, Wyoming Co. To be hung on Friday, March 
28th, 1845. Escaped from Prison. 

James M’Carrerry, for the murder of David 
Hassler. Time of execution not known. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE! Anprew Howarp, for the 
murder of Phebe Hanson, Sept 19th, 1843. Time of 
execution, July 8th, 1846. 

CONNECTICUT! AnprewP. Porrer, for the 
murder of Lucius P. Osborn, last February. To be 
hung July 3d, 1846. 

MARYLAND! Wa. WHeEeEter, a slave for en- 
gaging inaninsurrection ; time of execution unknown. 

UNITED STATES! Base, the pirate. Nowcon 
finedin the Tombs, N. Y. City. The time of execi- 
tion is fixed by the President on the first Friday of June 
1846. 

VERMONT! EvGewne Currrorp, for the murder 
of his wife andchild ; time of exécution not fixed. 

The law is now that there shall be fifteen months between the 
sentence and execution, and then the criminal is to be hung without 
an order from the Executive. 

MAINE! ‘Tuomas THorn, for murder. Now 
confined at hard labor inthe State Prison ; time of ex- 


ecution not fixed. 

The iaw is that a criminal shall not be executed till one year after 
sentence, and not even then without an order from the Executive. 

LOUISIANA! Pavuine, the slave ; time of exe- 
cution, March 28, 1846. 

Samuevt Kennepy, for the murder of Benjamin 
W. Wait, in New Orleans ; time of execution not ap- 
pointed. 

IOWA! Wy. McCavutey, for the murderof Don 
Ferdinand Coffman, and infant daughter. 

Was to be executed on the 30th of May, 1845; butin conse- 
quence of some informality in sentencing him, the execution was 
postponed and the case is to be taken to the Supreme Court on a 
writ of error. 

7 Executions are now private in the following States: Maine, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio and 
Virginia. 
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So 
MARRIED: 


In this city, by Rev. Hubbard Winslow, Mr. Wm. 
H. Horton to Miss Mary M. Bowen, 

At Schenectady, N. Y. Caleb Chase, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, to Miss Jane Wray, daughter of the late Col. 
Charles Kane, of S. 





DIED: 


In this city, 18th inst., of confluent small pox, Mr. 
James Godfrey, 21,.son of James Godfrey, of North 
Hampton, N. H. 

At Brighton, 20th inst., Miss Helen 8S. Holbrook, of 
Wicasset, Me. 24, [Maine papers please copy.} 

At Quincy. 18th inst., Mrs. Lucy Greenleaf, wife of 
Mr. John Greenleaf, 79. : 

At Brewer, Me., 10th inst., Mr. Calvin Holbrook, 55. 

At Greenville, Indiana, Feb. 10th, Mr, Henry M. 
Wilder, 31, son of Hon. David Wilder, of Leominster, 
Mass. , 

At St. Louis, Missouri, 6th inst., Thomas Page, Jr., 
oldest son of Thomas Page, Esq., formerly of Boston. 
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SPEAK GENTLY. 


Speak gently—it is better far 
To rule by love than fear— 

Speak gently—let no harsh word mar 
The good we might do here ! 


Speak gently—love doth whisper low 
The vows that true hearts bind ! 

And gently friendillp’s accents flow ; 
Affection’s voice is kind. 


Speak gently to the little child, 
Its love be sure to gain ; 

Teach it in accents soft and mild ; 

_ It may not long remain. 


Speak gently to the young, for they 
Will have enough to bear— 

Pass through this life as best they may, 
*Tis full of anxious care ! 


Speak gently to the agedone, ~~ 
Grieve not the care-worn heart, 

The sands of life are nearly run, 
Let such in peace depart. 


Speak gently, kindly to the poor— 
Let no harsh tone be heard ; 

They have enough they must endure, 
Without an unkind word ! 


Speak gently to the erring ones— 
They must have toiled in vain ; 

Perchance unkindness made them so, 
O, win them back again. 


Speak gently !--He who gave his life 
To bend man's stubborn will, 

When elements were fierce with strife, 
Said to them, ‘ Peace, be still.’ 

2 % 

Bpeak gently !—’tis alittle thing 
Dropped in the heart’s deep well; 

The good, the joy that it may bring, 
Eternity shall tell. 





—_—_—_—_——— 


MISCELLANY. 








HOBACE GREELY’S VISIT TO THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS STATE PRISON. 


The editor of the New York Tribune, Mr. 
Greely, has recently visited our State Prison. 





He thus speaks of it :— 


We are pleased with the terms in which Gov. 
Briggs refers to the management of the Massachu- 
setts State Prison. His commendation is the more 
honorable in consideration of the fact that the 
"Warden is a political opponent, having been ap- 
pointed during the temporary ascendency in that 
State of the Democrats. A few wecks ago, 
we visited that institution in company with one 
ofthe Matrons of the Female Prison at Sing 
. and were impressed by what we saw and 
*heard with a conviction that Mr. Robinson is 
‘ rably qualified by his thorough acquaintance 
with. human natare, his kindly deportmeut and 
-wise sympathy with the erring and unfortunate, 
‘to fulfil the high duties of his station. He en- 
stered the Prison soon after his predecessor had 
-been murdered by a prisoner in open day, when 
the temptation to adopt a rigorous and severe 
‘course of discipline would have been too strong 
-for one who had less faith than himself in the 
susceptibility to improvement of even the worst 
‘of criminals. So far from endeavoring to re- 
‘press the risings of discontent by restricting still 
more. the few. privileges enjoyed by the inmates 
of the Prison, he manifested towards them a 
degree of kindness and compassion which at 
once secured their respect «nd confidence, and 
thus Jaid the only solid foundation for a proper 
system of discipline—a system which looks to 
the reform of the prisoner not as something op- 
osed to the welfare of the State, but identical 
‘ith it, or at least ap ene to its complete 
security. The. error of supposing that the in- 
terests of Sociely are inconsistent with the mode 
of treatment adapted to work a proper change 
in the moral characfér of the inmates of our Pri- 
sons has sometimes Jed to cruelties in contem- 
lation of which the mind of every humane per- 
son must be filled with indignation and sorrow, 
and, although in the general progress of the hu- 
man mind better and more enlightened views = 
beginning to prevail, this error is not yet entirely 
Siialy exploded. In Mr. Robinson's mind, 
however, it has no place; and we were delighted 
by. the information thatyhis faith in the magic in- 
fluence of Kindness and Love, when exercised 
toward those whom Society, from a regard to its 
own safety, deprives of their liberty, had been 
ngthened and confirmed by the experience of 
ears _ There areja thousand ways in which the 
uperintendent of a Prison, without any sudden or 


their part in the Sunday services and at daily 
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startling change in the forms of discipline, may 
win the esteem—ay, the /ove—of those placed 
under his care; and when this has -been done 
the work of Reform has been relieved of its 
main difficulty. 

As we moved about in the workshops of the 
Massachusetts Prison we were struck with the 
apparent cheerfulness of the inmates. Except 
their dress there was nothing in their external 
appearance to indicate their situation, and but 
for the stripes of red and white in their gar- 
ments, we might have supposed that we were 
standing in the presence of a company of laborers 
on whose movements there was no other restraint 
than that which was self-imposed. When we 
mentioned this pleasing circumstance to the keep- 
er, he remarked that a great change in the de- 
meanor of the prisoners had been produced by 
abolishing the old rule which prohibited them 
from looking up fiom their work in the presence 
of strangers. Under that absurd rule—absurd, if 
for no other reason, because it could not be en- 
forced—the prisoners wore a sheepish, downcast 
look, and were constantly stealing glances at 
visitors in a way whicb tended to destroy in 
them all remains of self-respect. There was, 
however, no unmannerly staring in consequence 
of the abolition of the old rule; in fact, the pri- 
soners, relieved from the uanatural stimulus of 
curiosity, checked by arbitrary arrangement prob- 
ably take far less notice of strangers now than 
formerly. 

It was Saturday afternoon when we visited the 
Prison, and there were two circumstances which 
interested us deeply. One was the sight of the 
prisoners coming one after another to a window 
through which they received books from the 
hand of the Librarian. The other was the meet- 
ing in the Chapel of the Prison Choir, composed 
of such prisoners as had learned to read music 
before their imprisoment. ‘The leader had been 
a teacher of singing, and performed his duties 
with admirable skill. ‘T'wo violins and a clario- 
net answered as a substitute for fémale voices, 
while a_ bass-viol skilfully played, imparted 
strength to the fnndamental part. We have 
rarely heard better music even in the most taste- 
ful churches. Ever since we were privileged to 
witness the effects produced by the delightful 
harmony of the Hutchinson Family upon the 
prisoners at Sing Sing, our faith in the power of 
music to repress unholy passion and awaken the 
best feelings of the heart had steadily increased, 
and we were pleased to learn that the Choir in 
the Charlestown Prison were .allowed Saturday 
afternoons to prepare themselves to perform 


morning and evening devotions. The Warden 
and the Chaplain spoke in the strongest terms of 
approval of this arrangement and of its happy ef- 
fects upon the whole body of prisoners. We 
wish the Inspectors of the Prisons in our own 
State could be persuaded to copy this excellent 
example. We are confident that such a measure 
would exert a highly salutary influence and be 
attended by no evil whatever. 

Flogging in this Prison has almost entirely 
ceased. We think Mr. Robinson informed us 
that the lash had been used only once in a pe- 
riod of six months. This is in itself a great 
triumph of Christianity over barbarism. 

We shall never forget the answer given by 
Mr. Robinson to our question, whether the pri- 
soners appreciated his kindness ana treated him 
with proper respect and deference, or were in- 
Mined te take undue advantage of his lenieney. 
‘Sir, said he with great emphasis, ‘they not 
only respect but Love me; and for the best of all 
reasons—THEY KNOW THAT | Love THEM.’ 

We are not suprised, therefore, after what we 
saw and heard during our brief visit, that Gov. 
Briggs should have given this emphatic testimo- 
ny in favor of the system pursued at the Charles. 
town Prison. His words should be pondered by 
our Legislators and all who are in any way con- 
cerned in the administration of Prisons, and 
abide in the memory of every citizen :-— 


‘The fruits of a mild and humane treatment 
manifest themselves much to the credit of the 
officers, and going strongly to confirm the cor- 
recthess of suchasystem. Generally, those who 
leave the Prison, leave it with a respect for the 
laws whose penalties they have been made to feel 
and with kind feeling towargs,the officers. They 
go again into the world many of them with the 
purpose and hope, by a correct course of con- 
duct, of restoring themselves to their friends, 
instead of breathing out threatenings and ven- 
geance against their fellow-men. This state of 





moral feeling on the part of the prisoners is an 
important point gained in the anministration of 
penal law.’ 

Will the world never learn the truth of the 
lesson inculcated by the Great Teacher, that 
Evil can only be overcome by Good? 





Priviteces or Posrmasters.—When subseri- 
bers refuse to take Pamphlets or Newspapers 
from the office, Postmasters are now, as hereto- 
fore, required to notify Editors, &c., and may 
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LETTER FROM JOHN AUGUSTUS, 


A Temporary Home Wanted—A Petition to the 
Legislatnre—Intemperance—House of Correc- 
tion—Becoming Bail for Inebriates—Results 
—Aid Needed. 


At a late meeting of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lative Temperance Society, the following im- 
portant letter was received from Mr. Augustus. 
We earnestly hope that the facts herein stated, 
and the thoughts suggested will be carefully con- 
sidered. 


Boston, Feb. 2, 1846. 

Dear Sir,—It would be gratifying to me, if 
you would in somegway introduce into the meet- 
ing of the Legislative Temperance Society, the 
subject of establishing a temporary home for 
persons discharged from the house of correction, 
and where they have been confined for being 
common drunkards; aud also for persons of that 
description who may not have been sentenced 
to that place. Of those who are discbarged fiom 
prison many might be saved, if we had a place 
where we could keep them for a few days, until 
employment could be found forthem. I wish 
you would give your influence in aiding me in 
my plan in any way you think best. I sent ina 
petition to the last legislature with many res- 
pectable signatures, and the subject was referred 
to the present session. I hope it will be called 
pp, and that the members will think as Ido in 
relation to it, and thoroughly investigate the 
matter. At present a poor unfortunate woman, 
of intemperate habits, is taken from her family, 
and sent to the house of correction, and before 
she comes out her family is scattered, and she 
knows not where to find her friends, or perhaps 
her children. She has no where to lay her head, 
unless she seeks shelter in some den or some 
back lane about Ann street. Tbere she gets 
drunk, and gets sent back to the house of cor- 
rection perhaps in two or three days; and it is 
the same with the men. Eighth-tenths of all 
that go to the house of correction are for drunk- 
enness. 

As soon as my attention was called to the sub- 
ject, which was by accident, [ thought I would 
try an experiment, by standing bail fora man 
who was found guilty of being a common drunk- 
ard. I was in court, and stepped upto him and 
asked if he would sign the pledge if I would 
get his sentence put off for a fortnight, and stand 
his bail’in order to give him a chance to try to 
do better. He agreed to do so—kept the pledge, 
and became a sober man. At the end of the 
fortnight he was let off, upon the payment of a 
small fine. I continued this practice, and the 
result is as follows:—From January Ist, 1842, 
to January Ist, 1846, | bailed three hundred per- 
sons brought up as common drunkards, male 
and female. Of this number more than two hun- 
dred have done well. The balance might have 
been saved if there had been a place for them to 
stop a few days, to recover from the effects of 
rum and wait for employment. I do not kno:v 
how many of them fell back, because I lost the 
track of them. I have heard that some nre do- 
ing well in other places. I have also been bail 
in cases of simple drunkenness and other petty 
offences, to the number of 100—making in all 
400 instances. The whole sum for which I have 
been bail is $25,000, and have only suffered one 
forfeiture, which was for $100. Of the 300 
common drunkards whom [ bailed, 275 were, 
after signing the pledge, and being under proba- 
tion a week or two, discharged upon paying a 
fine of one cent and costs—about $4 in each 
case—making in all $1100 paid into the treasury 
of the county or state. If they had been sent 
to the house of correction, nothing would have 
beeu paid on their account, and the officers 
would have been paid fees for carrying them 
over. By my plan money has been both paid 
and saved to the state, unless they make a profit 
on the labor of such convicts in the house of 
correction—a fact which I have not yet learnt. 
If the Legislature should see fit to give a few 
thousand, or a few hundred dollars, to aid us in 
saving the drunkard in our own way, there need 
not be any fears as to the loss of the money; for 
by saving the drunkard we keep him from being 
supported at the public expense in prison, and 
much vexation between towns would be pre- 
vented. When a convict in our prison has a 
settlement in another town, that town is called 
upon to pay for his keeping. Many members in 
the House must know this, and can speak for 
themselves. ‘The success of my personal ex- 
periment shows that the drunkard can be saved. 
The time has therefore come to try it on a more 
extended scale, by the aid of the state, which is 
to be benefited as well as the drunkard. Let 
us, instead of degrading him by disgraceful pun- 
ishment, build him up, and restore him to his 
station in society, that he may provide for his 
family, and particwfarly his children, who other- 
wise may become vagabonds, thieves, and curses 
to the communiry, I might say much on this 


head, but I am afraid it might be tiresome to 
you, as you already understand the whole mat- 
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frank letters containing such notice. 


jt. Use this as you think best; and I hope 








you will speak out about it, when and where 
you think it will do most good. 
Yours, respectfutly, JOHN AUGUSTUs. 
P.S.—In respect to the $1100 paid by me 
for fines and costs, I do not mean that that a- 
mount came from my pocket. Sometimes the 
friends of the parties raised the amount required 
when the day came to pay it. In three-fourths 
of the cases the parties, after getting employ- 
ment, repaid what I had advanced for them.— 
The balance was made up by myself, and by 
contributions of those who approved of my course. 
They filled @he greatest part of the gap left by 
those parties who did not pay, and left me to do 
the work of looking after the people, &c. 
J. A. 
Tuomas Girt, Recording Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Legislative Temperance Society. 


OPP PP LT POOF 
From the Quincy Patriot. 


THE FIRST WHITE HAIR. 


Hah stranger—hah, you are not welcome quite, 
Amidst my glossy brown, one hair of white 

Looks odd indeed—looks odd and very queer— 
What is your busiuess and what brought you here ? 


Speak ! thou most ominous and lone white hair ; 
*I will—one word of warning, friend prepare !’ 
Prepare, I will, to oust thee by the root, 

Your looks with my complexion does not suit, 


You bring not righteousness enough, I doubt, 
To add the honorable, and therefore out ; 

I did not dream to find you here so soon, 
What is’t you say—‘ with me ’tis afternoon ?’ 


What then, my limbs as yetare stout and strong, 
And I may hope to live God knows how long ! 

‘ How long you do not know,’ the hair replies, 
‘Therefore regard my warning and be wise. 


‘If you would rob the conqueror of his sting, 
Think on the admonition that I bring : 
Respect the warning of your first white hair 
Prepare thyself in time—for death prepare.’ 

F, M. ADLINGTON 
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~ JOUN F. OBERLIN, 


The beautiful results of kindness and tolera- 


tion, in reference to difference of religious faith, 
are very admirably manifested in the case o! 
John Frederic Oberlin, He knew no bigotry.— 
His christian character did not dream of using an 
individual harshly and unkindly, on the simple 
ground of difference of opinion. He looked up- 
on all around him as his brethren. ‘His tole:- 
ance,’ says a writer, for some time a resident in 
his district, ‘was almost unbounded. He ad- 
ministered the sacrament to Catholics, Lutherans, 
and Calvinists, at the same time; and, because 
they would not eat the same bread, he had ou 
the plate bread of different kinds—wafer, leav- 
ened and unleavened. In every thing the same 
spirit appeared, and it extended, not only to his 
Catholic, but also to his Jewish neighbors, and 
made him many friends among them. all.’ This 
was genuine christian kindness, it was a splen- 
did illustration of the divine law, ‘Overcome 
evil with good.’ And what was the result ?— 
Most noble. Different sects lived in the utmost 


peace and harmony where the good Oberlin pos- > 


sessed an influence, bigotry was disarmed of its 
sting, and sectarian bitterness gave place to 
Christian charity. And when the funeral o! 
Oberlin was attended, the effect of his truly sub- 
lime conduct was more than ever brought to 
light. To use the language of the editor of the 
*Expositor,’—‘ On the day of interment a_ vast 
concourse assembled, consisting indiscriminately 
of Catholics and Protestants, and the funera! 
procession reached two miles. Throughout the 
immense multitude one general expression o! 








grief prevailed. Sectarian feelings can hardly be 
said to have been suspended on the mournful oc- 
casion—they had long before been eradicated. — 
Even the Roman Catholic Women surrounded the 
burial place, all dressed in mourning, and knee!- 
ing in silent prayer ; and several Roman Catholic 
priests, habited in their canonicals, took thei! 
seats among the members of the Consistory, and 
evidently participated in the general affliction.— 
This most beautiful exhibition of Christian to!- 
eration breathes proof of all thatjhas been advanc- 
ed on the subject, and demonstrates that, where- 
ever it is practiséd, contention and ill-will must 
cease, and kindness and affection must gereral!) 
prevail.’ 


OE Te ee ee 


Trve as Gospet.—In nine cases out of te! 
the wisest course is, if a man cheats you, qui! 
dealing with him; if he is abusive, quit his com- 
pany ; if he slanders you, take care to live s° 
that no one wil! believe him. No matter who hi 
is, or how he misuses you, the wisest way is t/ 
let him alone; for there is nothing better that 
this cool, calm, quiet way of dealing with the 
wrongs we meet with. 
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